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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 



ROMAN RBHAINS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 

At the first meeting of the Association Professor 
Wilfred P. Mustard, then of Haverford College, 
now at Johns Hopkins, spoke in interesting and 
suggestive fashion on Roman remains in southern 
France. The paper was well illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Professor Mustard began with a brief sketch of 
the Roman occupation of ancient Gaul and then 
discussed an impressive group of Roman monuments 
situated on or near the lower course of the Rhone. 

At Aries, he said, one may see a great stone am- 
phitheater, 500 yards in circumference, as well as 
the ruins of an ancient theater, the remains of the 
Palace of Constantine and some traces of an old 
Roman cemetery, now known as the Aliscamps. At 
Glanum there is a small triumphal arch and the so- 
called Tomb of the Julii— two structures which seem 
to date from the Republican period, and are prob- 
ably two of the oldest Roman buildings standing 
in France. At Nimes there is another great am- 
phitheater, a little smaller than that of Aries, but 
in a much better state of preservation. Indeed, the 
outer wall is far better preserved than that of any 
other amphitheater in Italy or France. There, too, 
is the Maison-Carree, one of the finest and best 
preserved Roman temples in the world, a part of 
the old Roman baths, the so-called Temple of Diana, 
the Tour Magne and the Gate of Augustus. 

The Pont du Gard is part of a great aqueduct 
which once carried water 25 miles to the ancient 
city of Nimes. This part, which strides across the 
river Gardon, is about 880 feet long and 160 feet 
high. It is composed of three rows of arches; 
the lowest tier contains 6 arches, the second 11, the 
third 35- 

At Orange there is a great triumphal arch and an 
enormous theater. The arch is 68 feet high, 65 
feet wide and 25 feet deep. It probably is one 
of the oldest triumphal arches known. It certainly 
is one of the most richly and profusely decorated, 
and, withal, one of the best preserved. The theater 
is unique among the ancient theaters of Europe in 
that its stage wall is well preserved. The facade 
is 33S feet long and 120 feet high. The interior 
shows clearly that this theater once had a sloping 
roof of timber over the stage. Since 1894 it has 
been made a national monument, and the serious 
work of restoration has been steadily going on. 
Since that time, too, some notable representations 
of classical plays have been given there, and the 
place promises to be some day a place of pilgrim- 
age for lovers of the drama, just as Baireuth is a 
place of pilgrimage for the worshipers of Wagner. 



REVIEWS 

The Religion of Numa and other Essays on the 
Religion of ancient Rome. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1906). pp. viii + 189. 

The five essays of Professor Carter's book (The 
Religion of Numa, The Reorganisation of Servius, 
The Coming of the Sibyl, The Decline of Faith, 
The Augustan Renaissance) are so closely connected 
that they really form a brief and popular, yet thor- 
ough and scholarly presentation of the history of 
Roman religion from prehistoric times to the death 
of the first emperor, or rather, to emphasize at 
the outset the principal limitation of the work, they 
give a history of Roman worship as far as the 
state recognized it, excluding absolutely all the 
numerous and attractive rites of the private cult of 
which De Marchi in his Culto Privato has so fasci- 
natingly treated. In this limitation the author fol- 
lows his two chief predecessors, W. W. Fowler 
(Roman Festivals) and G Wissowa (Religion und 
Kultus der Romer). Indeed, Professor Carter in 
his preface professes himself the pupil of the latter 
scholar. 

It is against this limitation that the reviewer must 
first of all file his protest. Great and valuable as 
Wissowa's monumental work undoubtedly is, it af- 
fords by no means a complete picture of the re- 
ligious life of the Roman people. The longer we 
study the expressions of religious feeling among the 
ancients — and in spite of the protest of both Wis- 
sowa and Carter I must claim in this connection the 
right to combine both Greek and Roman religions — 
the longer, I say, we study these expressions, the 
more are we impressed with the decided incomplete- 
ness of the state ritual, and the necessity of round- 
ing out our conception of ancient religion by taking 
account of the numerous features of so called lower 
mythology, of superstitions and magic. Nay, there 
are those who, like Frazer, with a semblance of 
right make the claim that all religion is the devel- 
oped product of an original magic. It seems a 
pity that Professor Carter should have detracted 
from the great value of his book by this rigid ex- 
clusion. 

The second exception which I must take to the 
spirit of the book is the attitude of the author 
toward the philological method. It is true that 
the absolutely certain results of Comparative 
Mythology are few and far between. But this 
meagerness, it seems to me, forms no valid argu- 
ment against the methodological value. Usener's 
words (Gotternamen, Preface), "The attainable goal 
is not the history of the individual deities, of their 
gradual appearance and development, but only a his- 



